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Introduction to Ethics. By Frank Thilly, Professor of Philos- 
ophy in the University of Missouri. New York, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1900. — pp. xi, 339. 

Professor Thilly's endeavor in this volume has been to provide an 
introduction to the general study of ethics, and in this he has suc- 
ceeded admirably. The subject is treated in such a manner that one 
who is unfamiliar with the various problems to which it gives rise, is 
naturally and gradually led into the deepening perplexities which in 
the sphere of ethics must confront an inquiring and thoughtful mind. 
In this respect especially the book is well adapted to class-room pur- 
poses, and will prove most satisfactory as a text-book. There is a com- 
prehensive outline of the different ethical schools and their character- 
istic doctrines, also a clear statement and critical estimate of the points 
at issue, together with an attempt in a constructive way to establish 
and maintain a consistent ethical position. 

In this undertaking Professor Thilly is to be commended, not only 
for the satisfactory completion of the task regarded as a whole, but also 
for certain particular qualities which give to his work special merit 
and value. One of these features is his successful attempt to present a 
historical summary of the development of ethical thought, not as an 
appendix, but as an integral part of the discussion. In this statement 
of the historical views which go to make up the body of ethical doc- 
trine, and which underly its development, he has in all cases given the 
thought in the exact language of the author. The passages quoted are 
selected with care, and in such a way as to give a fair and clear idea of 
the salient features of the different systems. Moreover, an excellent 
bibliography is given in connection with the several schools of ethics, 
and the main topics of ethical controversy. Another characteristic 
feature of the author's method is the psychological analysis to which 
he rigorously subjects all the elements of our ethical consciousness. 
He lays special stress upon the necessity of understanding clearly the 
fundamental psychological distinctions which lie at the root of all 
ethical judgments and feelings, and therefore he passes in review the 
usual ethical phenomena which are forthcoming in the individual and 
the race, in order that by a thorough appreciation of their nature and 
origin, he may be better prepared to render a just criticism and a 
proper evaluation of conflicting theories. His method in this partic- 
ular will recommend itself especially to all students of psychology as 
thoroughly in the spirit of the modern point of view, which demands 
accurate observation and careful interpretation as the groundwork of 
speculative reflection and theory. 
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Still another characteristic feature of Professor Thilly's general 
treatment of the subject is his attempt to discover the common ele- 
ments which underly the surface differences of opposed ethical doc- 
trines. From one point of view, for instance, he shows that Kant 
and Spencer may be regarded as occupying common ground, inas- 
much as the latter concedes the intuitional character of morality as re- 
gards the individual, while maintaining a gradual evolution of the 
moral judgment and feeling as regards the race. Again, Professor 
Thilly endeavors to show that the teleological point of view which 
holds that the ultimate ground of moral distinctions lies in the effects 
which acts tend to produce, may also be regarded as tantamount to 
an intuitional basis of morality in the sense that the highest end that 
can be realized by morality is one absolutely desired by human beings. 
Further, he shows that Mill's utilitarianism approaches an intuitional 
standard at the point in Mill's system where he insists upon the differ- 
entiation of pleasures according to quality, and thus introduces the 
idea of higher and lower in pleasures, which in turn suggests some 
absolute standard of value. Finally, a similar endeavor is to be noted 
in his attempt to reconcile the opposed theories of free will and 
determinism. It may be urged that these are attempts to solve in- 
determinate problems, and must necessarily prove unsatisfactory. 
However that may be, the author's endeavor in this respect, is at 
least worthy of especial mention inasmuch as it indicates the gen- 
eral temper and fairness of mind which characterize his critical esti- 
mates. 

The subject matter of this volume is treated in the main under two 
general heads : first, as to the origin of our ethical judgments, and 
second, as to the ultimate ground of moral distinctions. In the dis- 
cussions of these two questions, Professor Thilly has presented the dif- 
ferent points of view accurately and fairly, with an historical survey 
both of ancient and of modern thought. In addition to the general 
statement and criticism of the various theories, he has outlined his own 
position, which is substantially that of Energism, a term which he 
uses in preference to Eudaemonism, inasmuch as the latter has given 
rise to much confusion of thought, owing to the different senses in 
which it is used by different writers. In answer to the first of these 
two questions, Professor Thilly contends that the feeling of obligation 
is a derived one, that " the feelings aroused by the disapproval and 
authoritative tones of others, the feeling of pain, the fear of punish- 
ment, human and divine, the fear of losing the good opinion of others, 
the fear of causing injury directly or indirectly to himself and the 
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beings he loves, form the beginning in the child's consciousness of 
that peculiar complexus of sentiments which we call moral" (p. 95). 

This view is in a certain sense qualified by the concession that there 
are also innate instincts such as the sympathetic regard for others' wel- 
fare, as well as those of fear and the dread of pain (p. 100) . And also 
that there are natures in which the feeling of compulsion is supplanted 
by a natural love of duty for duty's sake (p. 97). These instances, 
however, are given as concessions, and do not seriously enter into the 
author's system to the extent of modifying his conclusions as to the 
derivative character of our moral sentiments. 

As to the ultimate ground of moral distinctions, he holds the strictly 
teleological view, that the effects which acts tend to produce determine 
their moral value, and that the Kantian categorical imperative in the 
last analysis is really hypothetical in character, inasmuch as that which 
seems to be commanded categorically is in reality urged upon us be- 
cause of the very effects themselves which it tends to produce. In the 
discussion of this question, Professor Thilly reviews the various theories 
of the highest Good. His criticism of Hedonism is most thorough and 
satisfactory, especially in his insistence upon a proper recognition of 
the psychological facts of human nature which clearly make against 
Hedonism. The summum bonum, he himself holds to be "the pres- 
ervation and unfolding of individual and social, physical and spiritual 
life, in adaptation to the surroundings. Whatever rules are developed 
by mankind for the realization of the highest good, and produce the 
moral sentiments referred to before, are called moral rules." (p. 284). 

Professor Thilly may be said to have treated the ethical judgment 
from the point of view of the content rather than that of form. There 
is a tendency among the adherents of a purely formal ethic to over- 
look this matter of content — that is, to emphasize the feeling of ought - 
ness as the essential moment of our ethical consciousness, and to have 
little or no concern as to the inquiry regarding the nature of those acts 
with which there is inseparably associated the feeling of obligation. 
By the emphasis which he has placed upon the necessity of such an 
inquiry, Professor Thilly has rendered an excellent service. In his 
zeal, however, to prosecute such an inquiry it may be felt that he has 
not given full recognition to the claims of the formal ethic. For in 
tracing the development of conscience from the primitive feelings of 
fear, and the compulsion of authority, there still seems to many to be 
a remainder which perdures in consciousness as an irreducible element, 
which as regards its form, appears as a law of obligation, and as regards 
its content, the positing of that which for the individual possesses an 
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absolute value in and for itself. It may be urged that the goal is the 
same whether we reach it by the way of intuitionism, or by the way of 
energism, and in a certain sense this is true. And yet, on the other 
hand, such emphasis may be placed upon a teleological evaluation of 
conduct as to shift the ethical center of gravity to the extent that judg- 
ments of expediency and of prudence may come insensibly to rank as 
veritable ethical judgments. 

The integrity of the latter can be preserved only by realizing the 
fact that while the ultimate ground of moral distinctions may lie in 
the effects which acts tend to produce, nevertheless, even from the 
teleological standpoint, there is a distinction to be marked as regards 
the nature of these effects. The latter may be of two kinds, those which 
can be evaluated in terms of the general welfare either of the individual 
or of society, and those on the other hand which have worth because the 
individual in pursuing them is realizing his own personality. The acts 
themselves may often have no special value for society, or for the in- 
dividual except as fulfilling his ideas of duty. Their value is then to be 
estimated in terms of their worth in preserving the integrity of one's 
personality. Regarded as an end, this is so different from other ends 
that it possesses an absolute and unique value. Certain acts, moreover, 
may produce beneficial results, and yet meet with my disapproval be- 
cause actually undertaken through the incentive of an unworthy motive. 
The effect of acts upon me, upon my personality, upon my character, 
with the accompanying feelings of approbation or disapprobation can 
find a satisfactory explanation only in the constitution of human nature 
as such. I would not be misunderstood as saying that Professor 
Thilly has overlooked these considerations. Indeed, he says most em- 
phatically that "the end realized by morality is one absolutely desired 
by human beings. An act is right because it produces a certain effect 
upon human nature, because in the last analysis, humanity approves of 
that effect" (p. 152). 

It could be wished, however, that he had developed this phase of 
the subject more at length, and had given it a larger place in his sys- 
tem. In conclusion, attention should be again drawn to the fact 
that Professor Thilly has not only maintained a consistent position 
throughout his treatment of the subject, but also has been most open- 
minded in his recognition of the elements of truth contained in the 
other ethical systems. The present work will not only be valuable as 
a text-book, but will prove of interest and of profit to all who may have 
the opportunity of reading it. 

John Grier Hibben. 

Princeton University. 



